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* 


Notes of the Month 


Spain, Tangier, and Morocco 

DuRING the present century Spanish pride has continually 
resented Spain’s inferior position to that of France in Morocco, 
and the further carving out, from the small Spanish Protectorate, 
of the International Zone of Tangier, where, although the largest 
foreign community is Spanish, Spain has been overshadowed by 
France among the eight Powers represented on the Control Com- 
mission. When French military power in Europe collapsed in 
June 1940, General Franco’s Government, which from its violent 
inception had allowed the emergent Moroccan nationalist move- 
ment some licence to agitate against the French, not only sought 
unsuccessfully to enlarge the Spanish Protectorate at the latter’s 
expense, but sent Moroccan troops into Tangier. The Inter- 
national Zone was administered as part of Spanish Morocco until 
in October 1945 Spain had to yield to French determination (with 
the agreement of the United States, Britain, and the U.S.S.R.) to 
restore the international regime, with some curtailment of Spain’s 
share therein ‘a titre de sanction’. 

Despite representations from the French Resident-General in 
Morocco at the end of 1951, the High Commissioner of the 
Spanish Protectorate has continued to receive the local leader of 
the nationalists after the Sultan of Morocco, under French com- 
pulsion, had repudiated them. In January this year the Sultan’s 
representative (Khalifa) in Spanish Morocco paid an official visit 
to General Franco. There were reports that a gradual transfer of 
authority was intended, and on 12 March native parties were per- 
mitted to function ‘in collaboration with Spain’s mission to pro- 
mote development and progress’. The Spanish press complacently 
compared Spanish ‘protectiveness’ with French ‘colonialism’. 

To the Moroccan nationalists 30 March was an obnoxious date, 


* See ‘Cross-Currents in Morocco’, in The World Today, May 1951. 
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being the fortieth anniversary of the Treaty of Fez which had im-f sucl 


posed the Protectorates. While demonstrations in the French 
Protectorate were effectively repressed, at Tangier anti-European 
rioting and looting took the international authorities by surprise: 
the Belgian chief of police declared that most of the rioters hailed 
from the Spanish Protectorate. On 7 April the Spanish Govern- 
ment drew the attention of the other States represented on the 


Control Commission to the provisional character of the 1945 ff 


restoration of the international regime, since the four Powers, 
evidently counting on the early fall of General Franco’s Govern- 
ment, had given it only six months’ validity. The Spanish Note 
now requested the immediate reorganization of administration 
and security in accordance with the Conventions of 1923 and 1928 
(under which the chief of police had been Spanish) and the sum- 
moning of a conference to regularize the international regime. This 
would, however, present an opening to the Soviet Government, 
which in 1945 had insisted on having a say in restoring the inter- 


national regime (their Tsarist predecessors having been parties tof 


the Act of Algeciras of 1906), but which has played no subse- 
quent part in Tangier. 

Excluded from the United Nations, the Spanish Government 
has in recent years sought to become a ‘third party beneficiary’ 
between the Arab States and the Latin American States: the 
coalition thus formed could both promote Spain’s interests at the 
U.N. and provide the Arabs with support against the ‘imperialist- 
Zionist’ bloc that had so wounded them in the matter of Palestine. 
The Spanish press has sympathized with Egypt and Persia in their 
attempts to secure their complete independence of British ‘im- 
perialism’; and on 4 April a distinguished party led by the Spanish 
Foreign Minister left for an official visit to all the Arab League 
States except the Yemen. There is talk of a Mediterranean ‘axis’ 
of which Spain might make use to press for her eventual admission 


to N.A.T.O. and to dollar aid, to say nothing of her claims tof 


Tangier—and Gibraltar. 


Europe’s ‘Green Pool’ 

THE conference of representatives from fifteen out of seventeen 
O.E.E.C. countries (Iceland and Portugal were absent), which 
met in Paris from 25 to 28 March to discuss the prospects for 3 
European agricultural pool or ‘single market’, reached an un- 
expected degree of agreement. It was inevitable that the plan for 
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such a pool for agricultural produce, originally put forward in 1950 
by the former French Minister of Agriculture M. Pflimlin and con- 
ceived on the lines of the Schuman Plan for coal and steel, should 
encounter, in some respects, greater difficulties than its industrial 
prototype. At the same time the conference showed general agree- 
ment with M. Pflimlin’s two main arguments for creating the pool: 
Europe’s present insufficiency in food, and the need to assure her 
food supplies for the future. 

Though the conference was only a preparatory one, it served to 
bring out certain points of agreement and divergence, and, in par- 
ticular, three main trends of view as to the field of products to be 
covered and as to the scope and powers of a ‘High Authority’. 
On the first point, France advocated limiting the pool in the first 
instance to wheat, sugar, dairy produce, and wine, whereas Holland, 
whose Minister for Agriculture, Mr Mansholt, has from its in- 
ception been a strong advocate of the plan, wanted its extension to 
include all agricultural products, and in this he was supported by 
ltaly. Mr Mansholt also wished to go the whole way in the matter 
of the High Authority, which he considered should have executive 
as well as consultative powers, but here Italy, the Scandinavian 
countries, and Belgium followed Britain’s lead in showing a more 
cautious attitude, while France adopted a middle view. Britain’s 
representative, Mr Nutting, made it clear from the start that in view 
of her Commonwealth commitments she could not become a full 
member of a purely European agricultural authority; but her co- 
operative attitude towards the creation of the pool, perhaps within 
the framework of the Council of Europe, was warmly welcomed. A 
further conference is to be held in Paris between June and October. 


The Indian General Elections 


One hundred years ago Karl Marx wrote an article on India for 
the New York Herald Tribune. In it he predicted that the main 
effect of British rule would be to destroy the isolation of the Indian 
village and to bring the villager, who had remained unruffled and 
intouched by so miany past conquests, into the forefront of India’s 
life. he prediction has come true. Power, as the recent Elections 
have shown, is now with the ordinary elector, in India still over- 
whelmingly a villager. He not only has the vote; he has used it, and 
used it effectively. 
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Marx had seen, with one of those flashes of historical insight 
which has given so much power to his bad economics, that British 
rule, by bringing order and regular administration to India, would 


buying and selling with the outside world and upon whom an 
organized Government was enforcing the full weight of its own, 
sometimes alien, conceptions could not afford to remain indifferent 
to politics. For politics now meant no longer only peace or anarchy, 
justice or oppression, which he could reasonably leave to his bet- 
ters, but also the law of land tenure or, nowadays, the price of his 
crops, which he has found it is not safe for him to leave to anybody 
but himself to settle. Moreover, British rule, in the process of en- 
forcing itself, deliberately set out to create a class imbued with the 
ideals of the Magna Carta, a class which was to stir the villager out 
of the cut-off lethargy of the ryot, the subject, and awaken him to 
the importance of being a citizen. This role of Prince Charming 
was left for Mahatma Gandhi to play, and he played it superbly. 
Before Gandhi India’s politics were drawing-room and club 
politics, confined to a cultured élite, and it was left for Gandhi to 
shift the stage to the village and make the common man and 
woman the heroes of India’s independence. Thus the recent 
Election is truly Gandhi’s memorial, far more lasting than any 
monument erected by man. 

Every man and woman over twenty-one has the vote, making a 
total electorate of 176 million. Even in areas such as Bombay, 
where there was the maximum number of people entitled to vote 
under the old qualification, the electorate is perhaps six times as 
large as it has ever been, and in many of the ex-States there has 
never been an Election before at all. This enormous electorate cast 
its vote on a large scale, usually very wisely, and with the rather 
demure maturity that one generally associates with England. 
Altogether 107,500,000 votes were polled. To arrive at the number 
of voters about 15 per cent has to be subtracted for double- 
member constituencies where the same elector polls twice, as rep- 
resentation is ensured for aboriginals and untouchables by creating 
some double-member constituencies and reserving one seat in 
each case for members of their community. In order to prevent 
the growth of communalism, the whole electorate votes for both 
members, but enough seats are reserved to ensure that the back- 
ward classes should obtain in each Assembly, as also in Parliament, 
a representation by their own people roughly in proportion to their 
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Tasie II 


Strate ASSEMBLIES 
Per cent of Total Votes 








Province Congress Socialist | Communist KMPP 
Assam 43°10 13°20 2°48 6-67 
Bihar 42°1 18-1 0°99 2°6 
Bombay 48°5 1I°5 1°6 2°0 
Madhya Pradesh 48°24 9°26 0°34 5°19 
Madras 34°38 6°54 12°94 9°94 
Orissa 38°65 11's 5°4 1°o 
Punjab 38-25 4°2 4°7 0°04 
Ud. | 49°0 117 — 12°7* 
West Bengal 38°64 2°93 11°17 8-43 
Hyderabad 41°0 11°o 21-0 —_ 
Madhya Bharat 45°3 6-8 O'1r o'7 
Mysore 46-0 8-2 o's 14°0 
Rajasthan 39°0 4°0 o°52 o's 
Saurashtra 63-0 4°° 3°0 4°° 
Uae an 35°46 14°97 21°2 _ 
Vindhya Pradesh 43°0 19°0 _ 18-0 
PEPSU 27°9 1°56 4°79 1°42 














* Communal parties 


This interest can, moreover, be expected to increase, for the 
voting in the politically-awakened areas was much higher, and the 
averages were considerably reduced by the figures for certain ex- 
State areas and by the zemindari areas of the U.P. and Bihar. in 
Travancore-Cochin, where half the population is literate, nearly 
three-quarters of the electorate went to the poll; in Madras two- 
thirds of the electorate voted, and in Coorg pérhaps five-sixths. 
But in Rajasthan and Vindhya Pradesh, areas autocratic through 
all their history till now, the proportion voting was only one-third, 
and in the East U.P. and North Bihar, with their tiny holdings and 
many landless labourers, it was little higher. It is interesting, how- 
ever, that voting in the aboriginal areas was frequently high. Over 
half the aboriginal electors voted in Chota Nagpur, and very 
nearly half, despite all the difficulties of communication, amongst 
the tribes of the Assam and Manipur Hills except for the Nagas, 
who boycotted the elections in order to assert their claim to 
independence. It is perhaps equally noteworthy that the vote was 
higher in the countryside than in the towns, and particularly low 
in the better-class residential areas. The lowest voting in Bombay 
City was in Bombay’s Kensington—Malabar Hill. 

The second requirement for democracy is that the electorate 
should feel that its vote is effective. In India this time it has had its 
fill of power. Twenty-eight Ministers have been defeated. In West 
Bengal seven out of twelve who stood went down, and in Madras 
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six including the Chief Minister; in Madhya Bharat and Rajasthan 


the Chief Ministers were beaten—the Rajasthan Chief Minister, 
Mr Jai Narain Vyas, had the invidious distinction of being beaten 


twice. In Bombay, Mr Morarji Desai, the Home Minister and the 
Cabinet’s strong man, was defeated by a few votes after a recount. 
The Congress, omnipotent in 1947, has been shown that it can 
be defeated; indeed in most States, although it won, it got only a 
minority of the votes, as the Tables show. The party has been put 
back into office, but it is on probation, and its every action shows 
that it is aware of this. It is noteworthy, for example, that, except 
in T'ravancore-Cochin, the Congress High Command has been 
insisting that the Assembly parties should elect their leaders 
unanimously—nothing has done the Congress more harm than its 
faction-fights, and the quality of the candidates for the Upper 
House, the Council of States, chosen after the Lower House results 
were known, has shown a noticeable improvement—the quality 
of Congress candidates had previously aroused much unfavour- 
able public comment. 

The sceptics who argued that the Indian electorate was too 
backward and ignorant to exercise its vote properly have been con- 
founded. Illiteracy did, however, complicate the procedure which 
had to be adopted to preserve the secrecy of the vote. Instead of 
marking the ballot paper and dropping it in one box, each voter— 
and each voter means at least two ballot papers, one for the 
Assembly and one for Parliament, or four in the case of double- 
member seats—was given a blank numbered ballot paper which he 
had to cast in the ballot box showing the party symbol of the candi- 
date of his choice. There had to be a ballot box for each man 
standing, and a symbol for each party, as well as for every candi- 
date who stood on his own, so that the voter who could not read 
need not ask anyone for help. Thus Congress was given a pair of 
yoked bullocks as its symbol, the Socialists a tree, the Scheduled 
Caste Federation an elephant, the Communists, according to the 
cover they took, an engine, a ladder, or a star. Figures speak for 
themselves. In these Elections there were 224,000 polling booths, 
90,000 polling stations, 620 million ballot papers, 176 million 
electors, 17,000 candidates to the local Assemblies, and 1,800 to 
Parliament. The electorate for an Assembly seat numbered from 
30,000 in a single-seat constituency in a small State, to 150,000 in 
a double-member constituency in a large State, and for Parliament 
the constituency averaged 360,000 (up to three-quarter of a 
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million in the double-member constituencies). Seventy-five 
parties were contesting the Elections, and in addition 3,049 
independents ran. The total cost of the Elections, which were 
spread over three and a half months, was £5,250,000, quite apart 
from the very considerable amounts spent by the candidates. 
Parliamentary candidates were allowed to spend a ceiling of 
Rs. 25,000 on their campaign. 

The burden of carrying out this gigantic operation was admir- 
ably borne by the administration. Though almost everyone con- 
cerned with the Government had to assist, from schoolmasters 
who were polling officers to Chief Secretaries who were returning 
officers, the public noticed no disruption. Letters took no longer 
to answer, schools functioned, revenue was collected. The Elec- 
tions provided, indeed, final proof of what has been increasingly 
obvious for some time, that the administration has finally re- 
covered from the shock dealt it by partition: standards are now 
higher in most places than at any time since 1941. Moreover the 
arrangements were marked by impartiality and order as well as 
efficiency. Except in Travancore-Cochin, the Congress Govern- 
ments made no attempt to use their power to get themselves votes. 
Only half a dozen heads were broken in election disturbances in all 
India: and the only intimidation was some murders of Congress- 
men by a dacoit gang supported by various small ex-Princes in 
Saurashtra. Behaviour was of an orderliness elsewhere found only 
in English queues. The canvassing, too, was quiet and dignified. 
Indeed the entire tone of the Elections, even on the Communist or 
Hindu Mahasabha platforms, was reminiscent of Hyde Park on a 
rainy day. 

The Indian public was confronted with a choice between the 
Congress, the communalist parties, and the economic parties. And 
it is on the economics of the future, not on the emotions of the past, 
that it chose the Congress. Those who still remember the halo sur- 
rounding the Gandhi cap no later than 1947 have seen the almost 
incredible phenomenon of its virtual disappearance. Congress’s 
greatest achievements are in the past: from integration to inde- 
pendence, they are unrepeatable. But Congress has put forward 
a sensible programme, devoid of utopianism, and inspired, 
indeed, by an almost frigid realism. Mr Nearu—and Congress in 
1952 is Mr Nehru—put the main emphasis on the Five-Year Plan, 
the Hindu Code Bill, and the secular State with equal oppor- 
tunity for all. Foreign policy was not even mentioned—it is an 
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issue only outside India. The only aspect of foreign policy that the 
Indian masses mind about is India’s relationship with Pakistan 
and with the Commonwealth. They are perfectly happy to remain 
within the latter, and, as to the former, they have at last accepted 
unquestioningly Mr Nehru’s policy of patience because they know 
that the Indian Army is still in the Punjab. All that Congress has 
promised the public, given another lease of life, is to increase the 
standard of living and bring it back to the 1939 level, and it is on 
this Churchillian austerity of promises that the people have voted 
Congress to power—on approval. 

Voting Congress in definitely involved making a choice, for the 
voter was faced with many alternatives. First there are the 
communalist parties whose defeat was one of the features of the 
Elections. These fall into four categories, Muslim, Hindu, Sikh, 
and Scheduled Caste parties. Of these, the Muslim League exists 
only in Madras, where it got five seats, and Madras is the only part 
of India where, despite its negligible percentage of Muslims and 
their privileged economic position, Islam was made into an 
electoral issue, and this by the Muslims themselves. But while 
Muslims everywhere tended to vote for Muslims, the Hindus 
showed no such exclusiveness. 

There are, in fact, three Hindu communal parties, and their 
aims vary considerably. The Ram Rajya Parishad is purely back- 
ward-looking and orthodox; it opposes divorce, cow-slaughter, 
and a share of the inheritance for daughters. Muslims and Pakistan 
are of little interest to it, and its main victories (24 seats) were in 
Rajasthan, where many jagirdars (the jagirdars of Rajasthan are 
India’s only true feudal nobles) stood on Ram Rajya Parishad 
tickets. Elsewhere it won only 8 seats in all India. The Hindu 
Mahasabha are old-fashioned Hindu nationalists, who consider 
that since the Hindus are a majority their ideas and way of life 
should dominate; and they favour a tough policy with Pakistan. 
In religion, although they oppose the Hindu Code Bill, they are, 
on the whole, reformers; they are strongly against the idea of un- 
touchability and are by no means enthusiasts for the cow. The 
Mahasabha’s only real success was in the Gwalior area of Madhya 
Bharat, where they won a few seats (they got 11 seats in Madhya 
Bharat altogether, in a House of 99). The Jan Sangh, Dr Syama 
Prasad Mukerjee’s party, has connections with the R.S.S.S. 
(Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh) and professes a mainly negative 
form of communalism. Its members are primarily anti-Muslim 
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and anti-Pakistan, and have no sympathy for orthodoxy; their 
objections are to caste, not to divorce. Their failure was even more 
complete than that of the other two parties. In the Punjab they did 


not get a single seat, and in Bengal they got only 9, despite the 


7 million refugees in those States, with their bitter grievances 
against Pakistan. Elsewhere their only success was the gain of 
11 seats in Rajasthan, and there the reason for it, as for the success 
of the Ram Rajya Parishad, was that a certain number of jagirdars 


stood on Jan Sangh tickets. Even if one takes the three communal | 


parties together, their vote in India as a whole was only 5 per cent 
of the total. They will nowhere be able to form an opposition of 
any account—in Rajasthan, the only place where they won enough 
seats to be important, they have been absorbed in the new opposi- 
tion party, the Samyukt Dal, which is primarily feudal, not com- 
munal. Not only has Hindu communalism been utterly defeated, 
and Mr Nehru vindicated, but both the communal parties them- 
selves and the electorate realize that this has happened. Mr Nehru 
can now pursue his policy of moderation towards Pakistan un- 
hampered, and he should even be able gradually to put the Hindu 
Code Bill through. 

Hindu communalism was, indeed, never strong. The Hindu is 
too tolerant, and India is sufficiently larger than Pakistan not to be 
afraid of her. Sikh communalism, however, has in the past usually 
been very strong, and the Akalis, the Sikh communal party, were 
not defeated anything like so completely as was Hindu communal- 
ism. In Ludhiana and parts of PEPSU, indeed, they did well. But 
they did not do well enough. Neither in PEPSU nor in the Sikh 
areas of the Punjab did they achieve a majority even of the Sikh 
vote—they probably got between a third and two-fifths, which 
means that, though their views will continue to be important over 
such issues as the use of Punjabi and Gurmukhi, there is now no 
fear of a semi-independent Sikhistan. 

The Scheduled Castes, too, have voted Congress in large 
numbers. The Scheduled Caste Federation was almost wiped out; 
it got only 5 per cent of the vote even in its home State of Bombay, 
and Dr Ambedkar himself was defeated, though it is likely that 
he will obtain an unopposed return to the Upper House, the 
Council of States. Indeed the only form of communalism which 
has shown any strength is caste feeling, for example between 
Brahmin and Rajput and Kayasth in Bihar, or against Brahmins 
in the South. In the South, Congress was once predominantly 
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Brahmin, but now the great agricultural castes—Patels in Gujerat, 

'Mahrattas in Maharashtra, Lingayats and Gowdas in Karnatak, 

| Reddis and Naidus in ‘Telengana, and so on—have almost com- 

; pletely replaced the Brahmins in the political arena. But in the 

' North, outside the Punjab, the political predominance of the 
advanced castes—Rajputs, Brahmins, and Kayasths—remains un- 
shaken. This is probably due to the difference in the structure of 
land ownership; the Southern Brahmin is not the landowner, 
whereas the advanced castes of the U.P. or Bihar or Bengal are; 
and this may yet offer an opportunity to the Left, as the lower 
castes, for example Ahirs or Chamars, wake up to the power of 
their vote. 

While communalism has thus failed, probably finally, economic 
considerations have, for the first time in Indian politics, become 
the major issue. The parties which have mattered have been those 
with an economic programme, however incoherent it may be. Not 
all, even of these, have been successful. Except in Andhra and 
Malabar the K.M.P. (the Kizan Mazdour Praja Party), which 
might have been the hub of a real opposition, has made no im- 
pression. Despite the originally large number of desertions to it 
on the part of some of the Congress’ best men, it was discredited 
by the futility of Acharya Kripalani, the antics of Mr Rafi Ahmed 
Kidwai (who ended by rejoining the Congress), and its own failure 
to produce any positive programme: it fought on the corruption of 
the Congress, and only in Andhra is the Congress bad enough to 
make that a sufficiently cogent argument. 

The Socialists were routed in numbers of seats, though reckon- 
ing by the number of votes obtained they come next to the 
Congress. But their platform was too academic, too unrealistic 
to compel credence even in an illiterate public. In return for 
power they undertook to reorganize the administration, to national- 
ize foreign capital, to abolish zemindari without compensation, 
to develop and decentralize existing industries and to derationalize 
them so that they would employ the maximum number of workers, 
to eradicate inflation and corruption, and to enter into a pact witha 
Third Bloc which would extend from Bali to Tunis, but in the 
possibility of which they themselves unfortunately do not believe. 
The ways in which these miracles were going to be achieved were 
carefully kept secret. In comparison with their Utopian programme, 
Congress’s realism reassured the voter. What the Indian Socialists 
still need is maturity, hard work, and discipline, mental as well as 
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political. It is most important that they should acquire these quali- 
ties, for only they offer a constitutional alternative to the Congress 


on the Left. Unfortunately their followers may feel disheartened by | 
their failure to score and may look for power elsewhere; once a [ 
party has drawn blanks it is liable to go into the stable for horses [ 
which lame themselves at the start, and, like the Liberal Party in | 


Britain, to cease to exert any wide influence. Yet the Socialists 


got as much as 180,000 votes in Bombay City against the 270,000 ij 


of the Congress, and in India as a whole their 10 million votes 
were nearly twice the Communist poll. It is therefore heartening 
that in the recent Bombay Municipal elections they actually 
slightly improved their position: there at least their supporters 
have clearly not lost faith. 

The surprise of the Elections was the success of the Com- 
munists, and the feeling was widespread at first that they would 
henceforth be the real alternative to the Congress. Were they to be 
able to tempt away any large proportion of the Socialist support 
this might yet be true, for none of the other opposition parties has a 
leadership, a discipline, or a dogma comparable with that of the 
Communists. Their attractive force may therefore prove to be 
considerable, but it is already becoming clear that it will be much 
less than was assumed in the first flush of apparent victory. The 
attempts at forming a United Front in Madras have not yet 
fructified despite the willingness of the K.M.P. and the Communist 
acceptance of a minimum programme so diluted as to permit even 
of compensation to zemindari; and in Travancore-Cochin neither 
of the small parties who fought the Elections in conjunction with 
the Communists, the Kerala Socialists or the Revolutionary 
Socialists, is altogether happy. 

Indeed, taking the country as a whole, the Communists did 
not do well. They got only just over 5 per cent of the vote, and in 
whole areas they did not gain a seat. In all Northern India they 
and their allies won only g seats, all of them in Sikh areas; there 
are some old Communist pockets among the Sikhs. In Eastern 
India they won 1 seat in Assam (in Gauhati) and 28 in Bengal, 
almost all of them in and about Calcutta; they also won a majority 
in the Tripura electoral college. In Western and Central India 
they won only 1 seat, in Sholapur. Their main successes were in 
the South-East, in a triangle from Ganjam in Orissa down the 
coast to Nellore in Madras and inland up to Hyderabad, and along 
the coast of Malabar and Travancore-Cochin. In the seven Telugu 
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districts of East Godavari, West Godavari, Krishna, and Guntur 
(in Madras), and Karimnagar, Nalgonda, and Warangal (in 
Hyderabad) they won 60 out of 101 seats; in a separate Andhra 
State they would probably be the biggest party. Similarly in the 
Travancore-Cochin coastlands north of Trivandrum (they did not 
get a seat in the Tamil country south of Trivandrum) they won 
more seats than any other party. 

Jt is this concentration of their success which has given the 
Communists their opportunity, for it has made them the main 


_ opposition in Parliament (27 seats, though quite a small percentage 


of the total, are enough for reasonably effective opposition), and in 
the Travancore-Cochin, Madras, and Hyderabad Assemblies. 
And in Travancore-Cochin and Madras the Congress has no 
majority, while in Hyderabad its majority is very narrow. Conse- 
quently, though it is unlikely, even in Madras, that enough mem- 
bers would be willing to turn out the Congress to bring about a 
Communist majority, the chances of a Congress rule sufficiently 


_ effective to enable the Congress to regain its lost popularity are 


somewhat dim, at least in Madras and Travancore-Cochin. In 
the South the Communists undoubtedly have an opportunity, 
largely through Congress’ own fault: in Madras and Travancore- 
Cochin Ministries have been reshuffled every year, while in 
Hyderabad land reform has moved far too slowly, and the South 
as a whole has been neglected by Delhi. 

The other opposition parties are purely local. The Ganatantra 
Parishad, for example, depends mainly on the personal popularity 
of the Maharajas of Patna and Kalahandi in their ex-States, while 
the Tamil Nad Toilers rely largely on their caste appeal to the 
Vannyas of South Arcot and its neighbourhood. 

The Congress still dominates the Indian political scene. It did 
not, indeed, obtain quite a majority of the total vote, but it did 
get nearly five times as many votes as the next biggest party, the 
Socialists, and in seats it has an overwhelming majority both in 
Parliament and in most States (see Tables I and II for details). 
In Rajasthan and Orissa it has been assisted to a majority by some 
subsequent accessions of independents, and it is believed that 
enough independents have joined the party to give it a majority 
also in PEPSU. The only real difficulties for the Congress will come 
in Madras and Travancore-Cochin, though there, as has already 
been said, they may well be formidable. 

The Congress is not, however, the party of 1947. It has been 
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moving steadily to the Right, both through secession—the 
Socialists split off from the Congress, and most of those who 
joined the K.M.P. were on the left of the party—and through the 
increasing realism enforced by power. The State still takes the 
economic initiative where it can usefully do so—the Sindri 
Fertilizer Factory is an example—but nationalization is no longer 
considered a panacea. Social reform continues, as may be seen, for 
instance, in the recent Act providing for compulsory provident 
funds in industry, but it is now more carefully adjusted to society’s 
capacity to bear it. Moreover the Congress now looks forward to 
industrialization, and not backward, in the Gandhian way, to the 
self-sufficient village. The emphasis in the Five-Year Plan is on 
electricity and research and railways, not on hand-spun cotton or 
village oil-presses. The Congress has, in fact, become a liberal 
party of the Western type, with every possibility of becoming a 
conservative party as continuance in office and Communist 
opposition drive it further to the Right. It must, however, be 
remembered that any party in India, however conservative, is 
bound to be revolutionary in two respects: land reform, and the 
modernization of Hinduism. Congress will certainly complete the 
abolition of zemindari and of untouchability; and it is bound to 
take further long steps on the road of freeing Hinduism from the 
customs and ritual which have overgrown its principle through the 
ages. 

The short-term result of the Elections is thus a swing to the 
Right and the Westerners. The swing to the Westerners is prob- 
ably permanent, for the Left are more Western even than the 
Nehru wing of the Congress. But the swing to the Right could be 
reversed, and sharply, if over the next five years the Congress fails 
to give the electorate the material improvement for which it hopes. 
That the elector has tasted power is the best safeguard for the 
future of Indian democracy; but he expects those to whom he 
delegates his power to produce results. 


T.N. Z. 
M. Z. 
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The United Kingdom of Libya 


Tue birth of the United Kingdom of Libya on 24 December 1951 
took place without making much stir in the world in general; but it 


_ marked a new phase in the history of a people who for more than 
_ 2,000 years had been the subjects of larger political organisms, of 


which the latest were the Roman, Arab, and Ottoman empires, the 
Italian Jmpero, and finally a short period of British military 


- administration. Libya is an immense area of some 700,000 square 


miles of which by far the greater part is sheer desert. The main 
centres of population, the coastal regions of Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica which alone receive a rainfall adequate for agriculture, 
are themselves separated by a natural frontier of nearly 400 miles 
of desert lying along the shores of the Gulf of Sirte; only a broken 
and sand-swept road maintains land communications between the 
twin capitals of Tripoli and Benghazi. The latest recorded figures 
give T'ripolitania approximately goo,ooo and Cyrenaica 300,000 
inhabitants, and there are some 50,000 persons, mainly negroid 
and a quarter of them nomadic, in the distant oases which com- 


' pose the Fezzan, 400 miles south of Tripoli. 


The basic ethnic stock is Berber, akin to the inhabitants of 


’ north-west Africa, and like them subjected to Arab and Muslim 
influences as a result of the Arab invasions from the seventh 


century onwards. Islam is universal, and Arabic has been for 


| centuries the dominant language, although Berber dialects are still 


spoken by a comparatively small proportion of the population in 
western Tripolitania adjoining the Tunisian frontier. In Cyrenaica 
the Arab ethnic element is much stronger, especially among the 


| Bedouin herdsmen who win a precarious living on the steppe-lands 


that lie between the comparatively fertile Jabal Akhdar and the 
true desert. It is these Bedouin of Cyrenaica whose adherence was 
won, early in the last century, to the rising Muslim religious 
fraternity of the Senussi, whose present leader, Saiyid Muhammad 


| Idris el Senussi, is now the first King of Libya. The Senussi have, 


however, a much smaller following in Tripolitania, where the 
comparatively Ottomanized population of the coastal towns was 
opposed to their teaching. 

This contrast in attitude towards the new royal house is only 
one of the political problems of the new State. The Italian con- 
quest from 1911 onwards was interrupted by the first World War 
and had virtually to be begun over again. The resistance of the 
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Cyrenaica Bedouin was more protracted than that of the more 
settled inhabitants of Tripolitania; and independent Egypt offered 
to the Cyrenaican fighting men a refuge from which a Libyan 
Arab Force, formed in the summer of 1940 on its own initiative 
to fight the Italians in the name of the Senussi leader, finally 
returned to Cyrenaica as ‘liberators’ with the British Eighth Army 
in the autumn of 1942. The Tripolitanians, on the other hand, 
were liberated in the following spring without much effort on their 
own part; and the Cyrenaicans have thus come to regard them- 
selves not only as more devoted to their Senussi leader but as 
more patriotic Libyans. 

In setting up separate military administrations in Cyrenaica and 
Tripolitania the British were governed by the facts of the situation. 
Not only were the two territories separated by the Sirte Desert, as 
already mentioned, but the continued presence of a substantial 
Italian population in and about Tripoli city (whereas the Italian 
settlers had been almost entirely evacuated from Cyrenaica in the 
course of the campaigns of 1940-2, leaving an almost wholly 
Muslim and Arabic-speaking population) called for the application 
of different principles of administration. The two British military 
administrations, as also the French military administration in the 
Fezzan which had been liberated from French Equatorial Africa, 
were regulated by the Hague Convention of 1907, which requires 
the maintenance of the existing laws in an occupied territory, 
except where military or humanitarian reasons call for change. 

Despite the fact that the Senussi centre of gravity lies in 
Cyrenaica, it was inevitable that Tripoli city should outshine the 
smaller and greatly war-scarred Cyrenaican capital of Benghazi. 
Tripoli, better situated for communications with Western Europe 
through Italy, was enlarged and modernized by the Italians to 
such an extent that even the Cyrenaicans tend to regard it as a far 
more important and influential city than it actually is. It has 
always included an important cosmopolitan community, and as far 
back as the eighteenth century had British, French, Dutch, and 
Spanish Consulates. Today it has approximately 20,000 Italian, 
5,000 Jewish, and 2,000 Maltese permanent residents, apart from 
the British and United States garrisons. 

For six years the two British Administrations in Tripolitania 
and Cyrenaica continued their work calmly and effectively, 
unembarrassed by inopportune publicity from the outside world. 
The nucleus of each Administration was drawn from officers of 
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the Sudan Civil Service, with a sprinkling of Army personnel 
and others with experience of similar work in the more trouble- 
some parts of the Commonwealth. They went about their duties 
conscientiously, not knowing from one year to the next how long 
their services would be required. They so far won the respect of 
the Arab population that in the most distant regions of the two 
provinces the names of some of these men have become household 
words. Even the few Italians in Tripoli city who were still nostalgic 
for the pomp and bombast of the Fascist regime had to admit that 
the British authorities had treated them fairly. 

During these years the future of Italy’s former colonies had 
provided a difficult problem for the great Powers called upon to 
settle it. It will be recalled that, in accordance with the provisions 
of the peace treaty with Italy, when in 1948 the main signatory 
Powers failed to reach agreement on the colonies the question was 
referred to the General Assembly of the United Nations, where it 
proved one of the most controversial topics of the 1949 sessions. 
At first it seemed as if agreement might be reached on the so- 
called Bevin-Sforza proposals, brought forward at the spring 
session of 1949 and providing for an independent Libya in ten 
years’ time with, for the interim period, continued British ad- 
ministration in Tripolitania till 1951, to be followed by an eight 
years’ period of Italian trusteeship, and British administration in 
Cyrenaica throughout the intervening ten years. But though these 
proposals passed the Political Committee they were defeated by 
one vote in the General Assembly, largely owing to the Arab 
States’ unanimous rejection of Italy’s proposed return to Tripoli- 
tania as trustee. In Tripoli itself the proposals aroused consider- 
able opposition; demonstrations took place, and some damage was 
done to Italian property. 

By the time the question once more came up for discussion at 
the United Nations autumn 1949 session some important changes 
had taken place in the situation, chief among them being the 
proclamation in June, with British approval, of an autonomous 
Cyrenaica and the recognition of the Emir Saiyid Idris el Senussi 
as its head. ‘This initial step towards independence was reflected in 
the proposals for the colonies’ future which were finally accepted 
by the U.N. General Assembly in November 1949. These, as far 
as Libya was concerned, provided for independence for a unified 
Libya by 1 January 1952, with administration during the interim 
period under a United Nations Commissioner with an international 
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Advisory Council. Mr Adrian Pelt, of the Netherlands, was 
appointed Commissioner. A Libyan National Assembly, convened 
in November 1950, resolved that Libya should be a federal demo- 
cratic kingdom under the Emir Idris of Cyrenaica and by October & 
1951 had agreed upon a Constitution. 

For the British Administrators the United Nations’ decision 
spelt the end of the days of tranquil development, and from then 
onwards control was gradually taken out of their hands. They had 
indeed been set a difficult task. In two brief years they were to 
train the Libyans in the work of governing their country. It was 
quite difficult enough to prepare those who would assume Minis- 
terial duties, and more difficult still to find Libyans who could be 
trained in the great variety of duties necessary to ensure the smooth 
workings of the Ministries. The younger generation who had 
benefited by the educational system established in the early years 
of the Administration were not yet sufficiently advanced to assume 
responsibility, with the result that many of the gaps continued to 
be filled by Italians. But the Libyans, realizing what was required 
of them, gave their unstinted co-operation, and for a year the pro- 
ject developed happily enough. 

Towards the end of 1950 came the first vague hints of dissension. 
It had from the outset been tacitly taken as a matter of course that 
the Emir, now King, of Cyrenaica, would also become King of the 
new United Libya. But it was not so much this as the innate lack 
of sympathy between Tripolitania and Cyrenaica which gave rise 
to jealousies and discord between the two larger provinces of the 
future united Kingdom. Moreover the Arab League, encouraged 
by the presence of Egyptian and Pakistani delegates on the United 
Nations Commission, had for some time been stirring up opposi- 
tion among the anti-Senussi elements. A further complication 
arose out of the Communist influences which had sprung up 
among a few opportunist elements in the Italian population of 
Tripoli city. Communism had no foothold at all in Libya, but the 
creation of a coherent opposition to the existing order had the 
effect, no doubt intended, of arousing other discontented elements 
of the Arab population. Thus by the end of the first quarter of 
1951 Arab opposition had in its turn become coherent. 

In all fairness it should be said that the Arab opposition party 
had no sympathy with Moscow, or with Communist principles. It 
was composed of Arabs with a grudge, combined with the inevit- 
able Eastern love of intrigue. Up to a point, the grudge was 
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legitimate. The dissidents were led by men who, no less than the 
Senussi of Cyrenaica, had been bitterly opposed to the Italian rule, 
and who had endured exile for as long as thirty years rather than 
submit to it. Many of them were important landowners, and, 
following their departure, the Italian Government had requisi- 


_ tioned their lands and turned them into Italian colonial settle- 
_ ments. The original owners, on their return to Tripolitania from 


1945 onwards, expected the Italian settlers to be expelled and their 


| property returned to them complete with the improvements that 


had been made during their absence. They could not understand 
why the Administration would not, and could not, comply with 
their wishes. Not only were the Administration’s hands tied by 
international agreements, but the hardworking and law-abiding 
Italian peasantry had developed their farms so well that they had 
become a vital factor in the country’s economic life. To expel 
them might have meant economic ruin. But the dissidents failed 
to appreciate this, and they also felt some resentment towards 
those Libyans who were being prepared to take up the reins of 
Government; in their bitterness they maintained that every good 
Libyan should have gone into exile with them rather than submit 
to the enemy yoke. 

When, in April 1951, the future King paid his first official visit 
to Tripoli, the explosion of a small bomb ten yards in front of his 
car during his procession to the palace brought home the serious 
nature of the opposition to the proposed form of government. 
Two new weekly newspapers had begun to circulate in the city, 
and as the summer advanced the nature of their attacks on the 
existing Government left no doubt that the opposition leader had 
fallen under the influence of the Egyptian Wafd party. ‘Out with 
the Foreigner’ and ‘Expel the Imperialists’ became the new 
slogans—aimed perhaps as much at the Americans, and their 
military air base east of Tripoli, as at the British. 

The Communist element joyfully encouraged this campaign 
by playing on the theme of ‘Libya for the Libyans’. Unblushingly 
they declared that all good Italians were opposed to the Govern- 
ment of Signor De Gasperi, and that Italians at present in Libya 
would welcome with open arms the opportunity of becoming 
Libyan nationals. The game grew fast and furious, until in June it 
became necessary to suspend one of the opposition newspapers 
and deport its editor to his country of origin, Tunisia. After that 
the Communist element went too far and at last provided an 
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opportunity for its suppression. Early in November seven of the 
leading lights were deported, with the result that the party 
collapsed and has now ceased to exist. The Arab opposition party 
also became less vociferous. 

All might yet have been well but for developments in Egypt, 
Libya’s eastern neighbour. The effect of the open declaration of 
war against the ‘Imperialists’ by the Wafd Government was to 
give the opposition the assurance that they had strong support in 
their campaign for freeing Libya from those same ‘Imperialists’. 
This impression was further enhanced by the sudden focusing of 
world attention on events in Tunisia, on Libya’s western borders. 
The one remaining opposition newspaper redoubled its attacks on 
the ‘undesirables’ to such an extent that official protests had to be 
made. Again the harassed British Administration found their hands 
tied. More than once they had suggested the deportation of the 
opposition leader Bashir Bey Sa‘dawi, but they were overruled. 
Such an action, it was said, would be considered undemocratic, 
and would create a bad impression within the United Nations. 

It was in this unhappy atmosphere that Independence Day 
arrived on 24 December 1951. Early that morning final powers 
were handed over by the British Administrators to the legally 
constituted Libyan Government. Later the members of the new 
Federal Government, then in Tripoli, left by plane for Benghazi 
to receive their appointments from the Emir Idris el Senussi, who 
from that moment became King Idris I. 

Immediately following Independence Day, the new Govern- 
ment set to work to prepare for Libya’s first General Elections, 
and the opposition, confident of an overwhelming victory through- 
out Tripolitania, launched forth upon an electioneering campaign 
which was a good deal more vigorous than that of the Government 
supporters. For a while the opposition appeared to make consider- 
able headway, exploiting the interest shown by the Arab League 
in events in Egypt and Tunisia. Their first setback came when 
news filtered into Libya of the Cairo riots of 26 January, with 
details of the atrocities committed against foreigners, and particu- 
larly the British. The vast majority of the Libyan population was 
deeply shocked by the event, particularly as they had no serious 
quarrel with the British. Even the majority of the opposition sup- 
porters felt that a massacre of foreigners in Tripoli was the last 
thing they wished to bring about. 

In an effort to rescue the chestnuts from the fire, opposition 
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propaganda then proceeded to switch public attention on to the 
delicate matter of the military treaties. Britain, the United States, 
and France have all had military garrisons of some kind in Libya 
since 1943, and it has always been a foregone conclusion among the 
thinking public that they would remain after the State had 
achieved independence, at least until Libya had a properly trained 
army of her own. Formal treaties would have to be signed with the 
Libyan Government, and leases arranged for the use of military 
property, most of which was installed by the Italians to house their 
occupation troops. ‘To the populations in the towns where the 
garrisons are situated the signing of these treaties would ensure 
employment, and they are naturally pleased at the prospect. 

With the Egyptian situation ready to hand, and making full use 
of the misstatements of the Egyptian Government of that time, 
which were broadcast daily from Cairo, the opposition set to work 
to invent lurid comparisons between what was happening in the 
Canal Zone, and what would happen in Libya in the future 
unless steps were taken to prevent it. The Libyan Government, on 
the other hand, endeavoured to play down the question of the 
treaties, and called on prospective candidates for the future 
Parliament to leave party politics alone and think only of the good 
of their country. This resulted in an unusual arrangement whereby 
all opposition candidates became known as ‘Mu’tamar’ (National 
Congress) supporters, whereas all ostensibly pro-Government 
supporters stood as Independent candidates. 

Administrative arrangements for the Elections developed 
smoothly, and all classes of the population showed themselves to 
be anything but apathetic about the issues at stake. Shortly before 
polling day the opposition leader, doubtless fearing that his party 
was losing ground, began through the medium of his newspaper 
to make open threats as to what his supporters might do if they 
failed to win the Elections. Followers of the ‘Mu’tamar’ were, 
with the exception of those groups who felt they had a legitimate 
grudge against the Government, mostly drawn from irresponsible 
riff-raff such as are to be found in any Mediterranean port. It was 
thus comparatively easy to play upon their imaginations and in- 
flame their passions. For instance, they were induced to believe 
that it was the will of Allah that their party should be victorious 
(on the lines that those who did not support the party were not 
true Muslims) and that should the party fail it would be sure proof 
that Government officials had tampered with the ballot boxes. A 
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surprising amount of dirty linen was aired in public, and full play 


was made of any past contacts which members of the Libyan f 


Government might have had with the Fascist authorities. 

To a certain extent circumstances played into the opposition’s 
hands. The electoral organization provided for two systems of 
voting. In Tripoli city, where the standard of illiteracy is con- 
sidered to be comparatively low, polling was to follow the normally 
accepted routine, with the use of coloured slips of paper represent- 
ing the different parties, and secret voting facilities. In the country 
districts, on the other hand, where the standard of illiteracy is 
estimated at as high as go per cent, voters were to give the name of 
their candidate by word of mouth to an official who, before 
selected witnesses, would write down the name in a register. 

When Election Day—1g February 1952—came, trouble first 
broke out in the coastal town of Misurata, to the east of Tripoli, 
where the police, after the crowd had fired shots and thrown 
grenades at them, were obliged to open fire, inflicting considerable 
casualties. The first results to come through were those of Tripoli 
city, where the opposition won all five seats with a sweeping 
majority. In spite of this, when the results began to come in from 
the country districts, it became apparent that the ‘Mu’tamar’ 
party were losing heavily. Hostile demonstrations broke out afresh, 
culminating in what was officially described as an armed insur- 
rection in Tripoli city itself at mid-day on 21 February, in accord- 
ance with threats made by the opposition newspaper some time 
before. The ‘Tripolitanian police force—recruited from the 
Tripolitanian Arab population and commanded by a group of 
British police officers—suppressed the riot within an hour, the 
young Arab recruits in particular showing both courage and 
efficiency. That night the opposition leader, Bashir Bey Sa‘dawi, 
was arrested together with several of his followers and relations and 
deported next morning in an Egyptian plane. The ‘Mu’tamar’ 
party headquarters were closed down and the opposition newspaper 
suppressed. Further slight disturbances in outlying districts were 
quickly subdued by the police, and since then there has been no 
further trouble. But in the meantime certain influential tribal 
chiefs, followers of Sa‘dawi, disappeared overnight and their 
whereabouts is still unknown. 

King Idris decreed that the new Parliament should open at 
Benghazi. It consists of a Lower House and an Upper House, or 
Senate. The Lower House contains fifty-five seats—thirty-five for 
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Tripolitania, fifteen for Benghazi, and five for the Fezzan. Each 
deputy represents approximately 20,000 of the population. The 
Upper House is composed of twenty-four Senators, twelve of 
whom have been elected and twelve appointed by the King. The 
Federal Prime Minister is also appointed, not elected. At present 
there is some speculation as to what is to become of the Opposition. 
The ‘Mu’tamar’ party, as such, has been outlawed, but its eight 
elected candidates, who include five representing the 100,000 
citizens of the twin capital of Tripoli, have been permitted to take 
their seats. The Government’s attitude towards the Opposition 
is encouraging and augurs well for the future of the new State; 
in their view, an opposition party can serve a very useful purpose 
provided it is loyal to the King and to the Constitution. 

The opening of Parliament duly took place on 25 March, which 
was declared a national holiday. Preceded by a motor-cycle escort, 
King Idris I drove to the Parliament building through flag- 
bedecked streets and was there warmly acclaimed by his Senators 
and Deputies. The speech from the Throne was read by the 
Federal Prime Minister, Mahmud Bey Muntasir, who is un- 
doubtedly one of the most outstanding personalities in Libya to- 
day. It met with universal approval, particularly on account of its 
references to the minorities, to the assistance Libya would receive 
from foreign States, and to the creation of a Libyan Army. The 
Government undertook to respect the rights and interests of the 
foreign minorities in Libya, and expressed the hope that they, in 
their turn, would respect the country’s traditions and customs and 
assist in the peaceful development of the State. As to foreign aid, it 
was explained that the Government had accepted offers of assist- 
ance on the advice of the United Nations Commission. This assist- 
ance is, in fact, considerable. Apart from Great Britain’s contribu- 
tion to meet the annual Budget deficit, which is in the region of 
£1,500,000, financial help will also be received from France, whilst 
the United States have agreed, under the Point 4 Aid programme, 
to allot £1 million up to June 1953 for the initiation of special 
development plans. In addition, a Libyan Public Development 
and Stabilization Agency has been set up, to which Great Britain 
is to contribute £380,000 a year and France {50,000 a year; one 
of its main purposes will be to stabilize the economic situation in 
times of drought. Italy is also contributing technical aid. 

The need for an efficiently trained Libyan Army impressed 
itself on the public mind during the electioneering disturbances in 
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February. It is proposed to raise a force of 3,000 men by the end 
of 1952, organized so that they will be able to patrol Libya’s 
extensive frontiers and to assist the overworked police in main- 
taining law and order in the more distant parts of the three 
Provinces. The nucleus of this force will be drawn from the Royal 
Guard and from the Police, and its arms and equipment will be 
provided through foreign aid. 

On the completion of the inaugural meeting of Parliament in 
Benghazi, it was announced that Parliament would reopen in 
Tripoli on 27 April. This, together with the visit to Tripoli of 
Queen Fatima of Libya on 7 April, has done much to minimize the 
more dangerous aspects of the rivalry between the two capitals. 
Meanwhile, the change-over to sterling-based currency, intro- 
duced on 24 March and designed to give Libya the support and 
markets of the sterling bloc, has been effected surprisingly 
smoothly. 

Throughout these developments the original opposition has re- 
mained silent, and at present it seems possible that the seditious 
elements among them may have realized the folly of their ways 
and be now prepared to give their loyal support to the King, 
though conjecture is naturally rife as to the turn their future 
activities may take. 

Thus, with the opening of Libya’s first Parliament, the preface 
to the story ends and the first chapter in the modern history of the 
United Kingdom of Libya begins. 

H. G. 


Tibet Today 


BEHIND a formidable barrier of gigantic mountains and forbidding 
deserts Tibet lived in a kind of timeless paradise until the world’s 
distances began to contract, making it impossible even for the re- 
motest countries to keep aloof. When the Tibetans realized that the 
flood tide of our century was about to sweep the ‘Forbidden Land’, 
it was too late: Tibet’s isolation, once a weapon beyond price, had 
definitely turned against her. 

Estimates of the population of Tibet vary widely. Most of her 
frontiers, particularly those to the east and north-east, are not 
definitely established, and the extreme estimates of the country’s 
area vary between six times the size of the British Isles and 
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twenty times their size. For centuries every Chinese schoolboy has 
been taught to regard Tibet as an integral part of the Chinese 
Empire, whereas the Tibetans maintained the view that their 
country had always stood on its own feet, that all the wars fought 
between Tibet and other countries had been waged and settled by 
the ‘Tibetans themselves without any help from China, that Tibet 
had an army and currency of her own, and that Tibetan Govern- 
ments had always governed their country in a much more orderly 
manner than successive Chinese Governments had governed 
China. Moreover, in the Tibetan view, the agreements between 
Chinese Emperors and the priestly kings of Tibet were in the 
nature of ‘co-operation between priest and layman’ and never im- 
plied Tibet’s allegiance to China. Time and again the Chinese 
challenged that view, and the present Tibetan policy of Mao Tse- 
tung’s Government merely continues the traditional Chinese aspira- 
tions to control Tibet. Until a comparatively recent past the Chinese 
were not nationalistic in the Western sense, and until they came 
under the influence of a series of foreign ideologies many Chinese 
did not consider the international status of their country of any 
importance. But by now Chinese nationalism has grown into a 
formidable force, and the major part of the élite, whether Com- 
munist or not, has come to regard it as imperative that China 
should develop into a powerful nation. The traditional Chinese 
policy in regard to Tibet is therefore being pursued with greater 
vigour than ever before. 

For the last few years Tibet, the colossal natural fortress tower- 
ing above the three most populated realms of the world, has been 
the scene of a formidable war of nerves between two of the toughest 
nations on earth. From the earliest stages of the Chinese Com- 
munists’ advance they did their utmost to curry favour with the 
Tibetans. Captured officers were allowed to keep their swords and 
received salaries at the same rate as Chinese officers of similar rank. 
Leading ecclesiastics, including seven abbots and Living Buddhas, 
were invited to join the so-called autonomous Government estab- 
lished by Tibetan nationals in eastern Tibet. Many of the measures 
taken by the Chinese Communists appeared to be haphazard and 
contradictory. In some districts a tax was levied on expensive gar- 
ments worn by non-ecclesiastics, but none on the robes of the 
clergy. As elsewhere, the aim of the Chinese Communists seemed 
to be to confuse their opponents by contradictory moves, a policy 
which Mao himself had frequently recommended in his speeches. 
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To impress the people, the Communists announced a plan 
bordering on the Utopian to build a motor road right across the 
Forbidden Land to the borders of India and Nepal, as soon as the 
conquest of Tibet should be completed. When the advance on 
Lhasa was being prepared by the Chinese Communists, many 
reports from Tibet described how Communist agents, including 
women, sold in both occupied and unoccupied Tibet, right under 
the nose of the Tibetan authorities, large silver coins showing the 
effigy of Mao Tse-tung, at prices which were much lower than the 
value of their silver content. The Tibetans, one of the toughest 
people to convert, quietly accepted the coins, made a profit on 
them, and—did not change their opinions. 

The use of armed force against Tibet proved to be an extremely 
costly affair. In the early stages of the campaign, while actual 
fighting was still in progress, more money was spent on the 
twenty to thirty thousand picked Communist troops sent to the 
easternmost part of the country than the amount spent on approxi- 
mately a million men who had taken part in the crossing of the 
Yang-tse river during one of the biggest pitched battles in the 
Communist campaign for the conquest of the Chinese mainland.! 
For the first time invaders in that part of the world were taking 
motor trucks with them in largely unmapped territories where 
there were virtually no roads. In order to cross rivers and gorges the 
trucks had to be taken apart, carried across by soldiers, and re- 
assembled on the other side. Petrol was dropped by air. It cost the 
price of about 7,000 tons of rice merely to transport a thousand 
tons of rice from Cheng-tu to Darchendo in the Chinese Tibetan 
borderland. Some 2,500 of the picked invasion troops were re- 
ported frozen and starved to death, and 3,500 seriously infected 
with an obscure fever. Another few thousand were said to have 
disappeared or were killed by tribesmen in uncharted territories.’ 

High mountains have always been a barrier to trade and to the 
advance of armies, but they are no impediment to the spread of 
ideas. The Communists know that their efforts to control Tibet 
will never be successful unless military occupation is linked with 
ideological penetration, which is officially described as ‘the 
practice of learning’. The masses of the people, partly under the 
influence of anti-Communists, call it ‘brain decolouration’. In 
Tibet now all army personnel, Government employees, and so on 
are invited to attend ‘practice of learning’ courses. 


1 According to statements made by refugees from Red China. 
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Only two or three years ago many educated Tibetans were 
extremely friendly to the United States, who to them seemed to be 
predestined to fill the gap left by the withdrawal of the British 
from neighbouring territories. They had unbounded faith in the 
United Nations, and had not jealous Tibetan officials intercepted 
an all-important confidential memorandum written in Tibetan by 
one of the best friends of the country abroad, Tibet would have 
tried to join the U.N. two years ago. Moreover, from reports 
published in ‘Tibet it would appear that when the Tibetan delega- 
tion under H. E. Shagappa arrived in Washington in July 1948 to 
plead for assistance they were asked to submit statistics, an im- 
_ possible performance, as the estimates of the population, area, and 
resources of Tibet vary to the extent of many hundred per cent. 
It will also be remembered that in order to safeguard the indepen- 
dence of the country the Tibetan Government in 1950 made a 
' rather desperately worded appeal to the United Nations, which was 
not put on the agenda. ‘Oceans of goodwill’, said reports from 
Tibet, ‘have been lost’. The air in Central Asia was filled with un- 
contradicted Communist broadcasts in Tibetan, and when, in the 
| spring of 1951, the Tibetan Government, out of its own meagre 
resources, had succeeded in establishing three small anti-Com- 
munist broadcasting stations, it was already too late. The ‘Mirror 
_ of World Events’, the only widely read Tibetan periodical, often 
described as an ‘iron wall against the infiltration of subversive 
teachings’, was left practically on the verge of bankruptcy, while 
Communists lost no time in establishing their own newspapers. 

Readers of the modern Tibetan press are amazingly well- 
informed about developments in the rest of the world. A whole 
vocabulary has been coined to convey an idea of Western achieve- 
ments. Nowadays many ‘Tibetans know of the atom bomb and the 
danger of war, of jet planes and air crashes, of the problems of 
overproduction and undernourishment, and many other aspects 
f modern progress. Modern Tibetan journalists describe broad- 
casting stations as ‘air news buildings’, railway stations as ‘fire 
hobby halting places’, cinemas as ‘electricity prints-in-series 
houses’, airplanes as ‘sky boats’, and telephones as ‘between 
mouth and mouths’. ‘Western jet planes which move faster than 
the human voice’, writes a modern Tibetan paper, the Yulchogs- 
‘osot-sargyur-melong, ‘could nowadays cover the distance between 
Calcutta and Lhasa in half an hour.’ 

To this day, most Tibetans regard material progress as useful 
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only in so far as it actually serves man, and this attitude will tend 
to make things difficult for Communist propaganda, particularly 
as far as the older generation is concerned. Most Tibetans are un- 
willing to pay too high a price for progress, and many traditional 
values continue to exert their influence on the mass of the people. 
Tibet still calls herself ‘the most religious country on earth’, a 
fact of which the Chinese Communists are fully aware. Such 
recent news items as that ‘the Chinese Reds are about to occupy 
the Tibetan monasteries’, or that ‘the Dalai Lama will soon be 
reduced to a shadow unable to communicate freely with his reli- 
gious subordinates’, must therefore be taken with a pinch of salt. 
In their negotiations on future developments involving the 
status of the ‘Forbidden Land’, both China and Tibet hold trump 
cards. For a long time past, any forces trying to conquer Tibet 
have tried to gain control over the incarnate lamas who are the 
pivots of ecclesiastic and wordly power in Central Asia, and this 
fight is often marked by typically Central Asian moves and 
counter-moves. In the present instance, as soon as the advisers of 
the now fifteen-year-old Panchen Lama had gone over to the 
Communists, the Tibetan authorities farther west threatened to 
recognize as the only genuine incarnation of the Panchen Lama 
another incarnation, taken from the Pa-sho province to Lhasa. By 
now the Panchen Lama, who recently returned to Shi-ga-tse from 
Pekin, where great honours had been bestowed on him by Mao in 
person, has won wide recognition, but nevertheless all his political 
and religious power is no match for that of the Dalai Lama, even 
of a Dalai Lama in exile. Normally, out of the fifty administrative 
districts into which Tibet is divided, only three are dependent on 
the Panchen Lama. Soon after the first Communist spearheads 
had entered Tibet proper a year ago, the Dalai Lama withdrew to 
a small monastery near the Indian frontier, though he has since 
returned to Lhasa. It is definitely not in the Communist interest to 
induce him, by displaying a ‘stiff’ attitude, to leave the country. 
In their negotiations with the Dalai Lama’s entourage, the 
Chinese Communists showed that they had fully exploited the 
cardinal mistake made by those who seemed to be predestined to 
become Britain’s successors in Inner Asia—their purely materialis- 
tic approach to the Tibetan problem—not to speak of the many 
mistakes made by leading Tibetans themselves, who, by maintain- 
ing a rigid seclusion of the country in regard to foreign ideas and 
ideologies, had left the masses unprepared for their impact. In 
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many parts of Tibet, for instance, the Communists were described 
as ‘small dukes’, thus conveying the impression that they were 
something in the nature of rebellious feudal lords. Some of their 
moves, as the entourage of the Dalai Lama and other leading 
Tibetans could not but recognize, bore the stamp of considerable 
skill. Many Communist-inspired insurrections against the Govern- 
ment were represented as purely local and Tibetan affairs, for the 
Chinese are fully aware of the extent to which the Tibetans resent 
foreign interference of any kind. Time and again, for instance, one 
of the most vigorous pushes from the east was styled ‘the war 
between Tibet and Kham’ (a Tibetan province to the east). 

It has also been imperative for the Chinese Communists to keep 
on good terms with the Dalai Lama since his religious sphere 
extends to vast territories under both Russian and Chinese domina- 
tion. Sino-Russian relations, are in a measure, bound up with 
Tibetan issues. Both China and Russia are vitally interested in 
preventing news about ‘misunderstandings’ from reaching the 
outside world, but the vast expanses of Inner Asia baffle even the 
most strenuous efforts of efficient police organizations. Leakages 
relating to such ‘misunderstandings’ include, for instance, reports 
from Sinkiang. It is no secret in Tibet that the two Communist 
Powers have made an effort to conceal latent misunderstandings 
concerning that country. Moreover, the parachuting of Russian 
scientists into Western Tibet to conduct surveys with a view to 
establishing air bases there induced the Chinese Communists to 
embark on military moves of their own in that region. These 
moves, though necessarily on a small scale in such an extremely 
sparsely populated area, were nevertheless sufficient to emphasize 
in a courteous but determined manner that the Chinese were un- 
willing to loosen their grip on the whole of Tibet. But to cover up 
the real issue a few Russians were ostentatiously invited by the 
Chinese leaders to take part in the moves in Russian uniforms. 
Jeeps, which incidentally seem to have proved extremely useful in 
recent military movements in Tibet, have lately been parachuted 
by the Chinese into the Manosarowara district in Western Tibet, 
and the Chinese grip on Western Tibet has been fully established. 

Many educated Tibetans continue to watch these developments 
with unusual interest. For some decades Tibet had maintained her 
independence by skilfully playing off the surrounding Powers 
against each other. The withdrawal of Britain from India, with 
the consequent alteration in the balance of power in and around 
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Inner Asia, and the alliance of China and Russia have caused 
many educated Tibetans to look forward to another era of avowed 
rivalry between surrounding Powers of fairly balanced strength, 
which they believe might once more pave the way for virtual 
Tibetan independence as it existed in the past. Yet many Tibetans 
realize that the inaccessibility of their country no longer affords an 
effective barrier against well-equipped and resolute invaders. 
The Central Asian ‘Anschluss’ was, in the view of many lead. 


ing Tibetans, largely a matter of expediency. Only a little over F 
a year ago a prominent Tibetan on a visit abroad declared that 
“Tibet was about to raise a militia of a hundred thousand men and | 
would fight to the last man and the last bullet’. Experience goes to F 
show that such statements in Central Asia, where a general may be 
regarded a ‘hero’ if he succeeds through bribery in having his F” 
opponent supplied with faulty ammunition, have to be taken with F 
a pinch of salt. Therefore, though many Tibetans are extremely 


hostile to Communism, they reluctantly reached the conclusion 
that expediency demanded their consent to an agreement with 


Mao Tse-tung. But they only gave that consent after they had J 
abandoned all hope of help from other quarters. Incidentally, they F 
also realized that the Communists would inevitably exploit the FF 
bad impression made on the Tibetan people in the non-occupied f 


part of the country by the headlong flight of many wealthy non- 


ecclesiastics, whose mules carrying treasures of every description J 
had crowded the paths out of the cities and family estates. In this 
respect Tibetan ecclesiastics have shown much more restraint and 


public spirit than the wealthy lay members of the community. 


The recent return of the Dalai Lama to Lhasa has enabled the ; 


Chinese to maintain a regime accepted by the Tibetans. So far the 


Communists have not dared to make any wholesale denunciation F 


of the Lamaic faith as such, but have confined themselves to re- 
stricting the power of the leading ecclesiastics to the sphere of 


religion. The Tibetan Army, apart from a bodyguard left as a 


matter of courtesy to the Dalai Lama, has come under Communist 


control. In a country where peasants are traditionally inured to J 


oppression, the Chinese make payment for everything they take. 
‘You are strictly forbidden to seize even as much as passes through 


the eye of a needle’, runs an order recently given to commanders & 


and administrators. The building of paths and roads is in progress, 
particularly in Eastern Tibet, where, as the Tibetan saying has tt, 
‘for six months in the year the snow buries you from head to toe, 
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for three months the rain knocks your head off, and only for three 
months can you get through, with luck, by climbing like a dog’. 
An airfield, for civilian as well as military traffic, is soon to be 
established near Lhasa, and the first bank was recently opened 
there. But generally sepaking the penetration of the country is not 
progressing smoothly. Anti-Communist influences have been at 
work to produce rises in prices as a means of fomenting popular 
discontent. The female water-carriers in the capital now recite 
sarcastic and ambiguous songs, a performance which, like many 
other things in Tibet, cannot be curbed by force. Typical of the 
Tibetan attitude towards their invaders is the following report 
which appeared recently in the Tibetan newspaper published in 
Kalimpong, just across the Southern border of the ‘Forbidden 
Land’: ‘A few days ago, further Chinese plenipotentiaries who will 
run the Chinese administration in Lhasa arrived in this town (i.e. 
Kalimpong) on their way to the capital. At a public reception the 
Chinese chief delegate made a speech from notes which he had 
prepared in advance. When the audience was told that it might put 
questions, no one decided to avail himself of the privilege. Then 
an elderly Tibetan was asked to make a speech, a pleasant duty 
which he found it expedient to accept. He said that Tibet had 
always stood on her own feet and that it would be a wise course to 
allow her to remain virtually independent, lest terrible misfortunes 
befall those who try to interefere with purely Tibetan affairs.’ 
Meanwhile, many Tibetans are biding their time. The Dalai 
Lama himself exchanges presents, with truly Asian courtesy, with 
the heads of the Chinese military and political administration in 
Lhasa. Communist propaganda, skilfully availing itself of the 
services of indoctrinated persons of ‘Tibetan race, has made un- 
deniable progress among the younger generation, but many older 
people continue to maintain that materialistic doctrines carry 
within themselves the seeds of ultimate disintegration, and some 
even envisage a gradual transformation of Communism into a 
‘theocratic and truly altruistic movement run by the wise and 
learned’. Some others laugh at the idea. China has abolished most 
of the traditional values which provided the unseen framework of 
the Chinese Empire, but in Tibet she has now come into close 
contact with another set of such values. And time and again it has 
been seen that the influence exerted on world events by develop- 
ments in Tibet went far beyond the political and economic signi- 
ficance of the ‘Forbidden Land’. TI 
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Tron and Steel in the Soviet Union 


TOLD in bare figures, the story of Soviet iron and steel is one of 
spectacular progress. Production of pig-iron and ingot steel 
amounted in 1928 to 4 million and 4-8 million tons respectively; 
it had increased to 15 million and 18-3 million respectively in 1940; 
during the post-war period it increased still further, and reached 
22 million and 31-2 million tons in 1951. In other words, starting 
from a productive capacity equal to that of Britain in the year 1900, 
but with a population some four times larger and with mineral 
resources commensurate with her size, the Soviet Union has in 
twenty-three years reached an output of steel equal, as a Polit- 
bureau spokesman recently put it,! to that of Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, and Sweden taken together. The record is impressive, even 
though per capita production in the U.S.S.R. still remains far 
behind that of the countries which she has exceeded in bulk. 

There is, of course, another story behind these figures; a story 
of human misery and incredible hardship, of waste and cruelty; a 
story of how peasant Russia, under compulsion, gave up bread for 
iron and, barefoot and half-starved, built modern giant plants in 
the Urals and in the steppes behind. ‘. . . millions of men and 
women starved, froze, and were brutalized by inhuman labour and 
incredible living conditions’,* writes an American who took part 
in the building of Magnitogorsk. ‘I would wager,’ says the same 
author, ‘that Russia’s battle of ferrous metallurgy alone involved 
more casualties than the battle of the Marne.’ The grim memories 
of the ’thirties, however, may by now be half-forgotten. More 
recent memories of the last war, when these very factories became 
a line of industrial retreat after the older centres in the West had 
been overrun by the enemy, may have vindicated in the eyes of a 
new generation of Russians some, at least, of the toil and misery 
which their building had entailed. 

By 1928 the industry had recovered from the ravages of the civil 
war. The only factories then in existence were those inherited from 
pre-revolutionary times. With the growing demand for metal many 
of them were enlarged and, to a great extent, modernized. The 
increase in steel output in the first five-year plan was due almost 
entirely to the extension and improvement of these ‘old’ factories. 

At the same time work was started on a number of new factories. 


1 Lavrenti Beria at the 1951 November celebrations (Pravda, 7 Nov. 1951). 
2 John Scott, Behind the Urais (London, 1942), p. 54. 
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These were built chiefly in the East in order to utilize the enormous 
mineral resources of the Urals and of Western Siberia, and, of 
course, with a view to military safety. But some important new 
factories were also built in the traditional South. They were all 
large, modern, complex factories, sometimes real giants combining 
metallurgical and chemical industries; they were modelled on 
American plants and often built with the help of American and 
German technicians. As construction proceeded, plans were re- 
peatedly altered and aims became more ambitious; finished fac- 
tories came to be regarded as the first instalments of vaster projects ; 
investments were planned for ten and fifteen years ahead. 

Returns on these vast and costly investments began to come 
in during the thirties. Between 1928 and 1937 the output of steel 
increased nearly fourfold. An impressive number of new blast- 
furnaces, open-hearth furnaces, rolling mills, and other equipment 
were put into operation.' In 1940, 80 per cent of the total produc- 
tion of iron and steel came from factories which were either new or 
reconstructed by Soviet authorities. The most significant result 
of that period, however, was the creation of a large and efficient 
industry in the East. 


POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


The post-war plan resumed the construction programme inter- 
rupted by the war. In the South, where the industry had suffered 
severely in the war, the main task was one of reconstruction. In the 
East rapid expansion was planned. Production of metal in the 
whole country was to be doubled in five years; the 1950 rate of 
production was expected to surpass the pre-war figure by some 
35 per cent. 

In fact, the progress of the industry, which had been slow at 
first, soon became even more rapid than had been anticipated,* and 
in 1949 the authorities felt confident enough to raise officially the 
target figures. The output of steel in the last three years of the 
plan increased at an annual rate of some four million tons; in 1950 
production of pig-iron and steel was respectively 29 per cent and 

‘ During the first two five-year plans the numbers were thirty-seven new blast 
furnaces, 131 open-hearth furnaces, and sixty-four rolling mills. The number of 
reconstructed units was higher (Planovoe Khozaistvo—subsequently referred to 
as Pl. Khoz., No. 8, 1939, p. 65). 

* Pl. Khoz., No. 2, 1946, p. 89. 

’Dismantled German machinery, transferred to Russia and re-erected in 
factories there, undoubtedly played a very considerable role in the recovery of 


the Soviet industry. This point is, however, never mentioned by Soviet writers. 
* Pl. Khoz., No. 1, 1950, p. 18. 
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49 per cent above pre-war level; a similar rate of expansion was 
maintained in 1951. At the present rate of development, the in- 
dustry is likely to reach the output of 60 million tons of steel long 
before 1960, the year set for the achievement of this figure. 


Output oF IRON AND STEEL IN THE U.S.S.R. 
(in million tons) 

Pig-iron Ingot Steel Rolled Steel 
1913 4°2 4°2 a°s 
1928-29 4°0 4° 3° 
1932 6°2 - 4° 
1937 14°5 di 13° 
1940 15‘oO 18- 13° 
(1942 Plan) *o) (28- 
1945 8-9 12° 
1946 10°00 13° 
1947 11"4 14° 
1948 13°9 18- 
5 
5 
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1949 16°5 23° 17° 
(1950 Plan) (19°5) (25° (17° 
1950 19° a7° 20° 
1951 22°0 31°2 23° 

Sources: Pl. Khoz., No. 7, 1940, p. 25; tbid., No. 2, 1946, p. 89; Sovetskaya 
Tekhnika za 25 let, Moscow, 1945; Bolshaya Sov. Ents., SSSR, pp. 807-8; 
Voprosy Ekonomiki (subsequently abbreviated to Vop. Ekon.), No. 6, 1951, p 
30; Pravda, 17 April 1951; tbid., 7 November 1951. 

The principal raw materials of the industry, coal and iron-ore, 
are found in abundance in the U.S.S.R. A figure of 1,654,000 
million tons is given as an estimate of the total coal reserve; the 
proved reserves are also considerable and are continually growing 
as a result of geological surveying. Output of coal has been in- 
creasing in recent years by 20-25 million tons yearly* and 
reached 281 million tons in 1951. Coking coal, too, seems to 
be available in sufficient quantities. In addition to the traditional 
Donetz Basin, important new sources of coal for coking have been 
developed in the Kuznetsk, Karaganda, and Pechora basins and in 
the Georgian, East Siberian, and Far Eastern fields. 


OO OO 


RESOURCES AND CENTRES OF THE INDUSTRY 


The reserves of iron ore were estimated in 1938 at 10,880 million 
tons; of these some 4,500 million tons were proved reserves of good 
quality ore, the so-called categories A and B, forming, as it were, 
the immediate reserve of the industry, More than half of it lay in 

‘ Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopedia, SSSR, 


® See ‘Soviet Coal Production since the War’, in The World Today, Dec. 1951. 
® Bolshevik, No. 3, 1952, P.37. 
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the southern regions, i.e. in the Ukraine and in Crimea; about a 
quarter in the Urals; some 13 per cent in the Central Region;! and 
the remainder in a number of widely scattered deposits.* These 
estimates refer only to ores of current commercial grades. There 
exist, in addition, enormous deposits of inferior ore which cannot, 
for the present, be used economically. Some 200,000 million tons 
of these quartzites were estimated to be in the Central Region 
alone, where, together with some high quality ore, they form that 
geological curiosity the Kursk Magnetic Anomaly. 

A major drawback is that nowhere, except in the South, do 
important deposits of ore and coking coal occur in proximity to one 
another. Costs of production are increased by costs of transport. 
Since ore forms the bulk of the material, some saving can be effect- 
ed by erecting the factory at the site of the ore. This is, in fact, now 
the rule. A satellite factory may be erected in the coal area, in 
which case the same railway wagons will carry coal one way and 
ore the other, and the costs of operation will be spread over a 
larger mass of product. 

The Ukraine is an exception; there the Krivoi-Rog ore, the 
Donbas coal, the Nikopol manganese ore, and the Elenovo lime- 
stones, as well as refractory materials of all sorts, all lie within a 
radius of 150 miles. In pre-revolutionary times most of the works 
were erected in the Donbas, but an important industry developed 
also on the lower Dneper, half-way between the coal and the ore. 
The largest of these enterprises were at Makeevka, Stalino, 
Enakievo, Dnepropetrovsk, and Dneprodzerzhinsk. During the 
second five-year plan new Soviet-built factories went into opera- 


| tion alongside the older ones. Among the new factories was a plant 


at Krivoi-Rog, the ore-mining centre; one at Zaporozhe, the site 
of the well-known Dneper dam and hydro-electric station; the 
‘Azovstal’ factory built at Mariupol with a view to utilizing the 
Kerch ore deposits, the largest in the U.S.S.R.; another factory 
at Kerch, one at Nikopol, and others. 

A great deal of new construction is reported to have taken place 
under the post-war plan both at Mariupol and at Zaporozhe.® It 


‘In the provinces of Tula, Voronezh, and Kursk. 

* Pl. Khoz., No. 11, 1939, p. 45. The total figure, as well as the geographical 
distribution, may have altered somewhat since 1938. I. P. Bardin and I. P. 
Banny in their fairly recent publication (Chernaya Metallurgia v Novoi Piatiletke, 
Moscow-Leningrad, 1947) also refer to the figures of 1938 and add: ‘Geological 
research has remained behind the development of the industry . . . the raw 
materials are mainly supplied from long known deposits’ (tbid., p. 39). 

* Pl. Khoz., No. 3, 1948, p. 25. 
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would appear that priority in reconstruction (involving a large 
measure of new construction) was given to these ‘new’, as opposed 
to the ‘old’, factories of the Donbas group. But the latter, too, have 
been reconstructed and partly modernized; some of the heavy and 
dangerous duties, connected with internal transport, charging the 
furnace, tapping or pouring the metal, and so on have only now 
been mechanized. Output of metal in the southern region in 1950 
is said slightly to have surpassed the pre-war production figure. * 

In the Central Region, ore is mined and smelted at Tula and 
Lipetsk, while steel is produced also in Moscow (‘Elektrostal’ and 
‘Serp i Molot’) and, on a smaller scale, in several other places. But 
production falls far short of the needs of this region, which con- 
tains some very important engineering centres; large supplies of 
metal are annually ‘imported’ from the South and from the Urals. 
The steel industry in this region is expected to make rapid progress 
after the hydro-electric power stations on the Volga have been 
completed. Electric steel is already being produced in a number of 
industrial centres in the Volga region. 

The Leningrad region, also an important consumer of metal, has 
no resources of its own. The discoveries of ore deposits on the 
Kola peninsula and of coal on the Vorkuta and Usa rivers (Pechora 
Basin) have given rise to a project of bringing the two together and 
founding a metallurgical industry in the north-western region. The 
distance from the sources of ore and coal to Leningrad is consider- 
able even by Russian standards, and for the project to be econo- 
mically sound solutions had to be adopted which ate minor 
curiosities. The project was embodied in the post-war plan. 


THE URALS AND WESTERN SIBERIA 


Only an industry of the most primitive kind existed in the Urals 
until some twenty years ago. A few score enterprises carried on a 
traditional trade of smelting the rich local ores by means of charcoal 
produced in the woods around; the modern blast furnace was un- 
known. This backwardness had several causes, but it was princi- 
pally the lack of good coal among the mineral resources of the 
Urals which stopped their industrial development, just as the 
availability of good coal had made the fortune of the Ukraine. 

To make up for this deficiency, the Soviet authorities decided 
to carry coal to the Urals from Kuznetsk, the coal basin in Western 


1 Mekhanizatsia trudoemktkh i tiazhelykh rabot, Nos. 6 and 10, 1951. 
* Official report, Pravda, 17 April 1951. 
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Siberia. The Urals-Kuznetsk Combine, embodying the union of 
coal and ore across the 1,200 miles of the Siberian plain, was formed 
in 1930. ‘I'wo years later factories were opened at Magnitogorsk 
and Stalinsk, the sites of the ore and the coal. This event has been 
much overworked by Soviet propaganda, but its importance should 
not be underestimated: it made cheap metal available in quantity 
to the Soviet East. An engineering industry grew up almost simul- 
taneously, represented by such giants as the Sverdlovsk ‘Uralmash’, 
the Chelyabinsk tractor factory, and the Nizhny-Tagil factory of 
railway wagons; other industries followed. On the eve of the war 
the Urals were already of great industrial importance; during the 
war ‘they were transformed into the principal and most powerful 
industrial area in the country’! and they have remained so in the 
post-war years. 

The development of iron and steel output in the Urals is given 
in the following table? (in million tons): 


1927-28 1932 1937 1950 
Pig iron *67 1°24 2°6 6°7 
Ingot steel *87 *99 3°5 9°4 


The largest factory is the one at Magnitogorsk. According to the 
1936 project, it was to comprise eight blast furnaces, each 1,180 
cubic m. in volume, ‘fully mechanized on the American model’ ; 
682 coke-ovens; twenty-seven open-hearth furnaces, each with a 
hearth capacity of 150 tons; two blooming mills; a rail-mill of 
1,200 thousand tons annual capacity; and other specialized rolling 
equipment. The total planned capacity was 4-3 million tons of 
pig-iron, 4°8 million tons of steel, and 3-7 million tons of finished 
steel; ancillary enterprises were to branch out into the chemical 
and non-ferrous metals industry.* The post-war plan provided for 
the construction of the last stages of this gigantic enterprise.* From 
analogy with earlier projects it may be assumed that the plans were, 
if anything, rather enlarged when carried into effect. 

Three other factories were constructed under the second and 

*N. Voznesensky, The Economy of the U.S.S.R. during World War II 

Washington, 1948), p. 43: ‘Four hundred and fifty-five enterprises were evacu- 
ted here (i.e. to the Urals). . . Whereas the total output of the engineering and 
metal working industries in the Urals was valued at 3-8 billion roubles in 1940, 
in 1942 those industries turned out 17-4 billion roubles’ worth of production.’ 

*Data from Bol. Sov. Ents., vol. 56, p. 201, and Itogi Vypolnenia Vtorogo 
Pratile tnego Plana (Results of Second Five- Year Plan), Moscow 1939, p. 82-3; 

he 1950 estimates are based on Bardin and Banny, op. cit., p. 27, and Pravda, 
17 April 1951. 

3 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entstklopedia, vol. 37, pp.653-4. 


*Six blast furnaces, twenty-two open-hearth furnaces, and eight coking 
batteries were in operation at the end of the war. 
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third five-year plans: at Nizhny Tagil, Chelyabinsk, and Orsk. The 
first two began operation respectively in 1940 and 1943 and were 
to be considerably expanded under the post-war plan, when the 
Orsk factory was also expected to start production. All three are 
located in important mining areas. The resources of the Tagil 
region are second only to Magnitogorsk; the Chelyabinsk factory 
(called also Bakal factory) is based on the Bakal mines which also 
supply an older ferro-alloy factory in the same town; the Orsk 
factory forms part of the Orsk-Khalilovo Combine based on the 
Khalilovo ores. The latter ores are particularly valuable in that they 
contain chrome, nickel, and other alloying elements as their 
natural constituents. The post-war plan provided also for ‘the 
continuation of the construction of four metallurgical factories in 
the Urals and in Siberia’ ;! the whereabouts and characteristics of 
these factories have remained secret. 

All Urals factories still depend, to some extent, on Kuznetsk for 
their supplies of coal for coking. The connection with ‘Kuznetsk 
is strongest in the Middle Urals; the factories in the Southern 
Urals (Magnitogorsk and Orsk) now depend more on Karaganda, 
the coal-basin in Kazakhstan some 600 miles away. A plan existed 
to bring Pechora coal to the Urals, and a railway line was planned 
for that purpose from the extreme North along the slopes of the 
Urals to the Serov region.* For fuel and power purposes, sufficient 
coal is probably now produced in the numerous smaller coal basins 
which had been developed in the region. 

Despite the additional costs of hauling coal over considerable 
distances, production of metal in the Urals has proved not only 
economic but also in fact cheaper than in the Ukraine.* Apart from 
higher productivity,* among the factors which favour the Eastern 
enterprises are the quality of the available raw materials and the 
ease of their extraction from the ground. Magnitogorsk ore, for 
example, is three times cheaper than that of Krivoi-Rog; the cost of 
mining in the Kuznetsk and Karaganda coal-basins is so much 
below the average in the U.S.S.R. that the difference makes up 
largely for the cost of transport; the quality of the coal (particularly 
the freedom from sulphur and low ash content of the Kuznetsk 
coal) permits considerable saving on the quantities used. 

The Urals produce a larger proportion of high quality metal than 


1 Zakon o Piatiletnem Plane, 1946. * Pl. Khoz., No. 7, 1940. p. 35. 
* Cost of production of pig-iron in the South was 50-60 per cent higher than 
in Magnitogorsk in 1940 and some 70 per cent higher in 1949 (Vop. Ekon., No. 
6, 1950, p. 36). * See below p. 220. 
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any other centre. The abundance of high grade ores and the availa- 
bility of a variety of alloying elements, chrome and nickel being the 
most common, have given rise to a ferro-alloy industry, represented 
by the two factories in Chelyabinsk and the factory at Orsk. But 
the very highest grades of metal are produced in small works, 
smelting in charcoal-fired furnaces. These are the descendents of 
the traditional industry of the Urals, only modernized and made to 
serve the most specialized needs of an advanced engineering indus- 
try. Before the war their combined capacity was of some goo 
thousand tons, only half of which was then in use. 

Most of the iron and steel requirements of the Asiatic territories 
of the U:S.S.R. have been met by the Kuznetsk factory. This 
factory has proved one of the most efficient in the country and was 
the first to fulfil the targets of the post-war plan for iron and steel. 
[ts present output is about 1-8 million tons of pig-iron and some 
3 million tons of steel. As has been stated, the Kuznetsk factory 
was built as a satellite of Magnitogorsk. But its dependence on 
distant Magnitogorsk ore lessened when ore-mining was started 
in the nearby Gornaya Shoria, at first near Telbess and later at 
Tashtagol and other places. The resources of the Gornaya Shoria 
were to be greatly developed under the post-war plan, and an out- 
put of 2 million tons of ore was planned for 1950. The total reserves 
of this region, however, are rather slender: in 1938 an estimate put 
them at 114 million tons, ‘sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
factory for twenty-two years’ ;? in 1946 a figure of 170 million tons 
was given including the Abakan reserves. 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE PRODUCTION OF IRON AND STEEL IN THE U.S.S.R. 
(in million tons) 


Pic-IROoN 1950 

1913 1927-8 1932 1937 1940 (plan) 

South 3°1 2°3 4°3 9°2 9°9 10°0 

East ‘9 “7 1's 4°1 4°2 8-6 

Centre “21 “19 +36 1‘17 ‘9 ‘9 

STEEL 1950 

1913 1927-8 1932 1937 1940 (plan) 

South 2°7 2°5 3°6 9°3 9°4 9°4 

East “9 “95 I°r 5‘1 5°9 12°9 
Centre and 

Volga Region -6 “79 a°s 3°29 3°0 3°t 


Sources: Data for 1913 (pig-iron), 1927-8, and 1932 from Sotstalisticheskoe 
Stroitelelstvo, 1936, pp. 136~7. Data for 1913 (steel) and 1937 from A. I. 
Notkin, Ocherki teorti sotsialisticheskogo vosproizvodstva, 1948, p. 264. Other 
figures are estimates, based on Pl. Khoz., No. 2, 1940, p. 89, and Bardin and 
Banny, Chernaya Metallurgia v Novoi Piatiletke, 1947, p. 29. 

1 Pl. Khoz., No. 9, 1940. p. 115. 

* Pl. Khoz., No. 1, 1940, p. 94. The ore (except that at Tashtagol) is generally 
f poor quality. 
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Of the metallurgical centres developed in more recent times, 
those in the Far East and in Eastern Siberia are the most interesting 
because of their potentialities and of their strategic importance; 
but precisely for these reasons developments there have been kept 
strictly secret. An iron and steel plant was opened at Petrovsk- 
Zabaikalski in 1939 and was to be followed by another metallurgi- 
cal factory in the same region; while an enterprise on a much larger 
scale, the ‘Amurstal’, was launched under the third five-year plan 
in the ‘youth-town’ Komsomolsk on Amur. The resources of the 
region, still largely unexplored, are reputed to be considerable. The 
present factories are based on the coal of the Irkutsk and Bureya 
basins and the ore deposits found on the Ilym and Angara rivers 
and on the lower Amur (Nikolaevsk). 

The post-war plan provided for the creation of metallurgical 
industries in other outlying regions. In Kazakhstan, manufacture 
of steel from scrap metal was introduced during the war; this 
necessarily limited industry was to find a broader foundation in a 
full-scale iron and steel works using Karaganda coal, and ore from 
the Atasuysk and the Karkaralinsk deposits. The first steel fur- 
naces in Uzbekistan to work on scrap metal were to be built at the 
same time. These two sources are expected to meet in the future 
all the basic metal requirements of the Central Asiatic Republics. 
In a similar way, Georgia was to become the metallurgical base for 
the Transcaucasian Republics. In addition to the ferro-alloy fac- 
tory, built under the first five-year plan at Zestafoni (not far from 
the great manganese deposits of Chiatura), a large-scale iron and 
steel works was to begin operation in Georgia in 1947; it was to be 
based on ore from Dashkesan (Azerbaijan) and coal from the now 
greatly developed Tkvibuli fields. A subsidiary steel plant, speciali- 
zing in pipe drawing, was planned in Azerbaijan for the needs of 
the oil industry. 

Both large and small metallurgical centres are now made to 
produce the widest possible selection of finished products. The 
aim is to produce metal within easy reach of metal-working indus- 
tries and thus to reduce transport. A different policy was pursued 
in earlier years. Until 1938 the emphasis was all on building large, 
concentrated, and narrowly specialized enterprises. The advantage 
of this policy was that it lowered costs of production; the drawback 
was that the finished products had to be transported from a few 
industrial centres to places all over the country,’ increasing costs 


1 Pl. Khoz., No. 1, 1940, p. 42. 
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and putting a heavy strain on railways. The narrow specialization 
had resulted in certain types of goods, e.g. pipes and sheet metal, 
being produced almost entirely in the South, while other products 
were obtainable only from the East. In 1938 a new scheme of 
‘specialization’ on a regional basis was adopted, while the hitherto 
official planning policy was denounced as ‘gigantomania’. 


PRODUCTIVITY 

It has been the dream of metallurgists in the U.S.S.R., as much 
as anywhere else, to produce steel directly from ore. But the prac- 
tice everywhere is still, and probably will be for a long time to 
come, to smelt the ore in the blast-furnace first, and then to process 
the pig- iron in the steel furnace. The use of scrap metal, in addition 
to pig-iron, in present day steel-making accounts for the steel out- 
put exceeding that of pig-iron in most countries. In the U.S.S.R. 
an inverted relation still existed as late as 1934, when 9-6 million 
tons of steel were produced for 10-5 million tons of pig-iron. At 
present steel is some 40 per cent in excess of pig-iron and there are 
steel works, especially in remote provinces, which work entirely on 
scrap. But supplies of old metal are necessarily small in a country 
where a large-scale industry is of recent creation and the accumula- 
tion of metal is still low.? 

The development of the industry in the ’thirties involved revolu- 
tionary changes in the scale and methods of production. It has 
taken the Russians some time to acquire the knowledge and skill 
necessary to run the new factories, and many costly blunders were 
made in the first years. But by the end of the second five-year plan 
the initial difficulties had been overcome and the new techniques 
mastered. Schools and universities were turning out technicians by 
the thousand. The new technology was, essentially, an imitation of 
American methods, just as the factories were copies of American 
models. Between 1932 and 1937 the value of the equipment per 
worker in the industry increased about three times ;* over the same 
period production per worker more than doubled; there was a 
marked improvement in furnace utilization; consumption of coke 


‘ Work on new methods of preparation of metal, by-passing the blast furnace, 
was said to be at the laboratory stage in 1946 (Problemy Chernot metallurgii, 
Moscow 1946, p. 11). In Germany such methods have been known since the 
twenties but all have proved uneconomic. 

*In 1939 the amount of ferrous metal in any shape or form was some 110 
million tons in the U.S.S.R., compared with 1,100 million tons in the U.S.A. 
Bardin and Banny, op. cit.). 

*From 5,700 roubles to 16,082 roubles. 
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was reduced ;' losses of metal in smelting, rolling, etc. decreased, 
These and other indices showed the industry’s increasing efficiency, 


OUTPUT PER OUTPUT PER WORKER OF 
Biast-FURNACE WORKER Open-HEarRTH FuRNACR® 
(in tons of pig-iron a year) (in tons of steel a year) 
1933 1937 1939 1933 1937 1939 
281-9 801-2 920* 145°2 400 489 
Sources: Sotsialisticheskoe Stroitelstvo, 1933-8; Vop. Ekon., No. 12, 1949, 
p. 88; Bardin and Banny, op. cit., p. 166. * estimated, 


The average figures of productivity conceal the great disparities 
which existed between the factories in the East and those in the 
South, on the one hand, and between the ‘old’ and the ‘new’ on the 
other. Even between factories of comparable size these differences 
were considerable. For example, the output per worker at Magni- 
togorsk in 1940 was nearly twice that in ‘Azovstal’, and four times 
that in the Dzerzhinski and Petrovski factories (Dneper group).* 

No productivity figures have been published for the post-war 
years. There can be little doubt that productivity in these years 
was at first considerably lower than before the war, principally 
because of the widespread destruction in the South. In 1946 output 
per worker in the South was still less than half the pre-war figure.‘ 
This, like the other effects of the war, must have been made good 
by 1950, when the reconstruction of the South had been completed. 

Of a more permanent nature has been the fall in the quality of 
raw materials available to the industry. Before the war use was 
made only of high grade ores, of an iron content of 55 per cent and 
more.® But reckless exploitation has considerably depleted the 


1 From 1,162 Kg. to 994 Kg. per ton of pig-iron (Notkin, op. cit., p. 147). 

® Open-hearth furnaces account for nearly go per cent of all the steel produced 
in the U.S.S.R. (Pl. Khoz., No. 2, 1951, p. 58). The Bessemer method is used 
on a limited scale and only in the South, as the only ores suitable for the acid 
process are found at Krivoi-Rog and for the basic (Thomas) process in Kerch. 
In 1940 about 5 per cent of all steel was produced in electric furnaces. 

® Vop. Ekon., No. 6, 1950, p. 36. Bardin and Banny give the following more 
detailed figures for 1939 (op. cit., p. 166): 


OvuTPUT PER WORKER PER YEAR (IN 1939) 


Pig-iron Steel 
Magnitogorsk 2,840 1,168 
Kuznetsk 2,324 1,389 
Zaporozhstal 1,579 1,074 
Azovstal 1,642 664 
Petrovski 799 299 


* Pl. Khoz., No. 2, 1946, p. 89. 

* Pl. Khoz., No. 9, 1939, p. 139. The Krivoi-Rog ores, which formed about 
54 per cent of the total ore supplies in 1940, contain 58-63 per cent of iron and 
as little as -035 per cent of sulphur, and -o1s—-o6 per cent of phosphorus. 
(Pl. Khoz., No. 11, 1939, p. 52). 
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reserves of these rich ores and, unavoidably, lower grades are now 
being used. This has necessitated a wider application of preliminary 
treatment of the ores: washing, concentrating, sintering, etc.; the 
post-war plan laid great stress on building plant for these processes. 
The traditional grades of coking coal are being exhausted at an 
even more disquieting rate, and the problem of ‘broadening the 
coal basis of the industry’ has in recent years occupied scientists 
and industrial leaders alike. Coke is now being produced from a 
wider variety of grades, but its manufacture is more complex and 
its quality often lower. The decline has been particularly marked in 
the South.? 

On the whole, however, productivity was expected to rise and 
to have surpassed the pre-war level by 1950. Bardin and Banny 
estimated that post-war blast furnace construction alone would 
probably result in a rise of 12 per cent in overall blast furnace 
productivity.* Other factors expected to influence productivity 
were the increase of average steel-furnace capacity, a wider applica- 
tion of the Duplex process,‘ extension of continuous rolling pro- 
cesses, and, above all, mechanization of the heavy work of loading 
and unloading, of charging the furnaces, and so on. 

The only technical indices disclosed for the industry in post-war 
years were those of furnace utilization. In 1947 these were already 
approximately equal to the pre-war figures; in 1950 they surpassed 
the 1940 figures for pig-iron and steel by 25 and 33 per cent 
respectively. 

AVERAGE COEFFICIENT OF UTILIZATION OF BLAST-FURNACE VOLUME* 


1932 1937 1947 
1°75 I°rt 1-08 
AverAGE DartLy OvuTPUT OF STEEL PER SQUARE METRE OF HEARTH AREA 
(in tons) 
1932 1937 1947 (1942 plan) 
2°12 4°35 4°6 (5-3) 


Sources: A. I. Notkin, op. cit., p. 149, also Vop. Ekon., No. 8, 1949, and Pl. 
Khoz., No. 4, 1947, Pp. 45. 


'S. I. Vavilov, Sovetskaya Nauka na Novom Etape, 1945, p. 95; Pl. Khoz., 
No. 4, 1947, p. 35. 

* Pl. Khoz., No. 3, 1948, p. 29. ‘Donbas coal contains (now) more sulphur 
than it did before the war’ (p. 35). 

* Bardin and Banny, op. cit., p. 167. The authors consider that productivity 
increases in direct proportion to the size of production units. In 1950 half the 
pig-iron was to be produced in furnaces of a volume of 1,000 cu. m. and over. 

* A combination of the Bessemer and open-hearth processes. 

* Pravda, 17 April 1951. 

* This coefficient is calculated by dividing the number of cu. metres of furnace 
volume by the number of tons of pig-iron per day. 
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These figures are not, in themselves, a measure of productivity, 
but like all norms of utilization of equipment they are a fair indica- 
tion of technical standards and efficiency in the industry. While the 
actual productivity figures at present remain unknown, it would 
seem that for 1950 a figure some 10 to 20 per cent higher than that 
for 1939 would be within reasonable limits of probability.* 

The finished products are a good illustration of the priorities 
which govern Soviet economic life. The bulk of the steel goes into 
heavy engineering, factory building, railway construction, etc., and 
is accordingly rolled into rails or structural and other heavy pro- 
files. The lighter types which are generally used in the production 
of consumer goods form a much lower proportion of the total. 
Thin sheet metal (used for cars, household goods, etc.) is an ex- 
ample. In 1939 it accounted for 8 per cent of rolled steel in the 
U.S.S.R., as compared with 39 per cent in the U.S.A.; and even of 
this amount probably only a small part was allocated to the con- 
sumer industries. 

While Russia’s living standards remain low and only the smallest 
quantities of steel are used to satisfy consumer needs, her ever- 
growing output of steel will go primarily into the building up of 
her industrial potential. It can be said that in terms of industrial and 
military power the 31 million tons of Soviet steel carry more weight 
than an equal amount produced in the Western countries. 


S. L. 


‘In Great Britain blast-furnace output per process worker was 840 tons in 
1948 and 890 tons in 1950; output per operative (i.e. including general and 
maintenance workers) was about 500 tons in 1948. (Basis: Ministry of Labour 
employment figures and British Iron and Steel Federation output figures). 
Output of steel ingots per process worker in ‘steel melting furnaces and ancil- 
lary processes’ was about 750 tons in 1950. It would thus appear that the U.S.S.R. 
was ahead of Britain in blast-furnace productivity and behind her in steel 
furnace productivity. But all such conclusions must be treated with the utmost 
caution, not only because of the uncertainty about the present Russian figure 
but also because of the difficulty of bringing the figures on both sides to a 
common denominator. To be strictly comparable the figures would have to be 
based on the same categories of workers and the same grades of products (for 
instance, the British pig-iron output includes a fairly high proportion of foundry 
quality which has higher labour requirements), and allowance would have to be 
made for several other factors. 
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